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Headquarters, Irving Place and 15th Street, New York City 


Objects 
realizing more and more the im: ce of education in the efficient 


tions are 
ent of their business. The Company school has been nee & et out as a 
method of increasing os rag to warrant its continuance as an industrial 


The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new co oe schools 

ul from the start by warning them the pitfalls into which “others have fallen, 

and to provide a forum where corporation ool officers may interch experiences. The 
is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus 


aly so of theory 
dividends on their investment in time and mem’ ip 

A central office is maintained where information is Tecied, arranged and classified 

ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
or individuals who now maintain or desire. to institute educational courses upon 
members of the Association. 


Functions 
The ee of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
‘employe; to in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institu to sare tally neste of industry. 
Membership 


the Constitution—Article 


Class B (Members), Class C pte hen Members 
SECTION 2.—Ciass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or — be interested in the education of their em: Boe grea They shall be entitled, through their 
See Sa accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 
ce. 


or instructors of schools conducted, 
They shall entitled to hold office and attend all 
eetings of the 
een SECTION 4—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 
SECTION 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 
Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 


Class C members shall be $10 
SECTION 3.—All dues shail b be pa: eens in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 


A members joining anuary ist and A 1st, shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July 1st, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
; those joining between July 1st and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; 

ing between October 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or sui uent years of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three mon 

_ shall~be by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 


1916-1917 
President Executive Committee 
Birawbrilge & Clothier Westinghouse Electric & 
. W. Dietz 
. Western Electric Company ph Company 
N, 
Second Vice-President Dodge anufacturing Co. 
The Hi. M. Rowe Com 
Companies 
Cone bab Co. 
Dr. Lee Galloway e Curtis lishing 
New York University facob Yoder 
e Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Treasurer L. L. Park 
George B. E American Locomotive Company 
National Cloak e Suit Co. Willi Kelley 
Gas Company 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Treas. of New York 
F. C. Henderschott F. C. Henderschott 
The New York Edison Company The New York Edison Company 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


James A. Emery, counsel to the National Metal Trades 
Association, speaking at the annual convention of that organiza- 
tion, warned his hearers that peace in Europe would be the 
signal for a fierce economic struggle between the commercial 
and industrial forces of the Old World and the New. His 
theme was “Industrial Preparedness.” 

“T believe this nation faces war,” said Mr. Emery. “Not 
a sanguinary contest between thundering cannon, but an eco- 
nomic contest between the commercial and industrial forces of 
the Old World and the New, a desperate contest of economic 
methods and organizations for the marketplaces of mankind-- 
a battle that began with the first traders and will continue as 
long as men produce more than they can consume. 

“The speaker gave it as his view that, if the war ended in 
Europe tomorrow, England would still be the carrying master 
of the world, with Germany a close second. He said the United 
States would still be compelled to rely on these two countries 
and follow trade routes of their designation to compete in the 
best markets. He continued: 

“How shall we meet armies transformed into industrial 
organizations, unskilled labor raised to the zenith of capacity, 
women workers trained in large numbers to special dexterity and 
excellence, and management trained under the pressure of war 
and backed by a people drilled in self-sacrifice and self-denial to 
exercise in the contest of peace the virtues they have acquired 
in the discipline of war? Are we to meet this with high wage 
costs, short hours, and low efficiency, while they attack us armed 
with low wage costs, long hours, and high efficiency? 

“T sound no call for wage restrictions nor lengthened hours,” 
he went on, “but an appeal for employer and employe to face 
the future with clearness and understanding. The world con- 
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test of peace succeeding that of war will be fought with trained 
men in shops and commerce, as the present vast conflict is being 
fought by trained men who, to win, must have behind them 
superior capacity in shop and office. It is no hour for watered 
capital or watered labor, but for management trained to the 
moment and operatives conscious that harmonious co-operation 
and intelligent self-interest can alone insure the joint industrial 
success of employer and employe.” 


THE UNIVERSITY’S DUTY TO BUSINESS 


Dean Otis E. Randall, of Brown University, in an address 
before the Brown Alumni of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
emphasized the demand for business courses at Brown. He 
said that the investment of sufficient funds to make it possible 
. for Brown to provide the much needed courses of business train- 
ing would undoubtedly increase the enrollment and would fur- 
nish a much needed line of study for many students now in 
college. 

“The demand upon our higher educational institutions to 
provide various forms of vocational training,” said Dean Ran- 
dall, “is growing mote and more intense. 

“Not many years ago it was pretty generally admitted that 
the sole function of the college was to provide general intellec- 
tual training in preparation for special lines of study which were 
to follow, and for this purpose a student was required to pursue 
a regular prescribed course of study made up of subjects specially 
selected for the purpose, none of which could be safely omitted — 
and for which no substitutions could be made. 

“But later as the demand for technical and other forms of 
vocational training grew, educators agreed that it might be 
possible without anv sacrifice in intellectual development to sub- 
stitute for some of the purely theoretical courses others that 
were more directly related to the practical affairs of life, pro- 
vided they were taught in such a way as to insure mental dis- 
cipline and development. 

“Brown University is not likely to forget her duty to her 
founders and to her patrons. She is in duty bound to offer 
first of all a liberal course of training. She cannot in any sense 
turn her undergraduate courses into a fitting school for any 
profession. But it is certainly possible in connection with her 
first duty as an institution of liberal training to meet with some 
degree of satisfaction the demands of the increasing number 
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of young men who have no thought of entering our graduate 
courses, but who go directly after graduation into various 
branches of labor for which colleges at the present time offer 
no graduate school preparation. 

“The idea that the only training which a business man 
needs is to be obtained in the school of experience has passed. 
The nature of the work which the expert business. man faces 
today is becoming more and more complex and calls for pre- 
liminary training, which colleges are able to furnish and should 
furnish. A man’s business world is no longer limited to his 
own town or State or country. It is the world itself, and unless 
he is broadly educated and has some knowledge of the nature 
of the tasks which he is to face, he cannot hope for any great 
measure of success. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE TO TEACH THE 
PROFESSIONS 


Professional and commercial education will be free and 
obligatory in France under the provisions of a law recently 
introduced in the senate, with the sanction and support of the 
minister of commerce. The law provides for the establishment 
by chambers of commerce in the different cities and departments 
of trade schools where technical and commercial courses will 
be provided for young people of both sexes, who shall be 
obliged to attend under certain penalties not yet fixed. For 
young boys and girls under 18 years of age, employed in com- | 
mercial or industrial establishments, courses will be organized 
by local commissions in communes designated by the minister 
of commerce and at the combined expense of the commune and 
the state. 

Employers are authorized by the law to organize similar 
courses in the interior of their establishments if they prefer 
that system. In that case the courses must be held during the 
legal work day, taking up four hours’ time per week at least 
and eight hours per week maximum. The heads of all estab- 
lishments will be obliged to allow their employes coming within 
the category of eligible pupils the time to follow the courses 
out of their work hours without deductions for loss of time. 
After three years’ work in these schools the pupils will be ad- 
mitted to competition for certificates of professional aptitude. 
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.FAVOR FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

That the business interests of the country are unquestion- 
ably in favor of Federal aid for vocational education is indicated 
by a count of the votes cast in a referendum taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Three hundred and 
fifty-three commercial organizations, chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade in forty-two States, Alaska, Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia and the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
France, participated in the ballot. 

It was the opinion of the special committee, as brought 
out in its report, that, without Government co-operation and the 
impetus which will come from Federal appropriations, the States 
can themselves develop vocational education only very slowly. 
The industrial welfare of the country, however, demands all 
haste that is consistent with care. The Federal Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education, appointed by the Presi- 
dent in 1914, reported that only eight States had established 
systems of vocational education, and those systems have not yet 
reached 1 per cent of the workers who need industrial training. 

Although it urgently recommended Federal aid in vocational 
education, the committee made no suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should do more than extend to the States its financial 
assistance and the encouragement which will flow from its ap- 
propriations and its example. The administration of the schools 
would remain wholly in the hands of the local authorities, and 
the instructors would be municipal or State employes and not 
Federal employes. 


LEARNING AND EARNING 


The reason why you are drawing $5 or $15, or whatever the 
amount may be, is because you are worth just that amount to your 
firm. To earn more you must learn more. To grow, you must 
. know. To be the kingpin of the salary list, you must be the drum 
major of the sales force. 

They always put the band at the head of the parade, and if 
you want to be up in the front you must learn to play on the 
cornet of more and better business. 

To get more, you must deliver more; that is one of the fun- 
damental laws of business, and to deliver more, you must have 
more in you—more in your brain than you had yesterday or the 
day before or the day before that——Fits, Printz-Biederman Co., 
Cleveland. 
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EX-PRESIDENT STEINMETZ SOUNDS NOTE OF 
WARNING 


Defines the Scope of Activities which Rightfully Belongs to 
Our Association and Points Out the Dangers of Going 
Outside of Our Field 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, Ex-President of! ofr Associa- 

tion, spoke briefly at the banquet during the fourth annual 

convention. His remarks were so timely and his advice and 
council are so eagerly sought by the members of our Associa- 
tion, that his address in full is given: 

“With this year which now comes to an end at the present 
convention, our Association, The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, ends, in my opinion, its formative period, and 
the rapidly increasing growth during the past year has proven 
that it has become established and recognized as an essential 
and necessary part of our modern industrial development deal- 
ing, as it does, with one side of the most important, although 
the newest, activity of the industrial corporation, that is, the 
relations between the human beings which form the corporation, 
and that particular part of their education which relates to their 
affiliations with the corporation. There is no doubt that the 
necessity of such an organization dealing with the human rela- 
tions in the corporation, in the same national manner as the 
engineering societies deal with the technical relations, as finan- 
cial institutions deal with the financial relations, is apparent, 
and this necessity is recognized by the corporations and an 
increasing number of corporations have joined the Association. 


Firmly Established Beyond Danger 

“There is no doubt that we are on the pathway to increasing 
usefulness and that our Association is now firmly established 
beyond danger. But when we say that, do not let us imagine 
there is no more danger to our Association. Let us, rather, 
realize that from now on it will be necessary that a greater 
watchfulness than before shall be had. I have seen associations 
started with promise and do very useful work in their begin- 
ning and then fade away and go to pieces in a few years by 
making a mistake which is very commonly made and very natur- 
ally made, that is, by exceeding their scope of activity. 

The Definite Field of Our Association 

“Our National Association of Corporation Schools has a 

very definite field, a field dealing with the educational side of 
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the work of the corporations. Our members are the corpora- 
tions, and our Association is authorized and is permitted by them 
to deal with the educational activities of these corporations, and 
study them, and co-operate in this direction and in no other 
direction. Never let us forget, even though we wish to do it, 
even though it might appear to us as individual members to be 
desirable, that we have no right to combine, or permit our 
members in any manner to combine, beyond the scope of the 
specific duty which has been assigned to us, namely, to deal 
with educational activities, and there is very grave danger, with 
our increasing importance, of our being led to exceed this very 
definite and in some respects very limited, but in other respects 
very broad authority, which is conveyed to our Association by 
our members. 

“We know that previously attempts have been made directly 
or indirectly to get the Association to endorse individual enter- 
prises, educational organizations, institutes, movements, etc., and 
with the increasing powers of the Association that natural de- 
sire and endeavor will become increasingly more insistent. 


Our Association Must Not Endorse 

“We have no right, under our duty to our membership, to 
do anything of that kind. It is not a question whether any 
educational institute, or any educational movement, is recom- 
mended. As individual members we may recommend things 
in papers before our Association, we may state what we think 
about movements, institutions, etc., in as favorable terms as 
we consider justified: Our Committees may report favorably 
and say that they think a movement or organization or institute 
is extremely useful and recommend it to us as an Association, 
but we have no right to endorse such things. As soon as we do 
that we commit the corporations which are members of the 
Association to something which they have not given us the right 
to do, and this would be a breach of trust which, sooner or 
later, must react unfavorably on our Association. 

“This applies not only toward endorsements, but also in the 
reverse direction, toward criticism or opposition. We also have 
no right as an Association to enter into a dispute or hostility 
with any movement whatsoever. Our members may consider it 
undesirable and object to it. We may have a report on it as 
an individual or as a Committee, but as an organization we are 
not empowered to do anything beyond discussion, correlation 
and consideration. 
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Our Relations With Public Educational Institutions 


“TI might, for instance, mention the relations of our Associa- 
tion with the various public educational institutions in the coun- 
try. Now, our field is- education within the corporation. The 
greatest educational institution is the National Public School 
system. Now, we must co-operate with the Public School sys- 
tem. We must be in a certain relationship with it. We may 
discuss certain movements with public institutions, but we have 
no right as an organization to take a stand in favor of one 
movement or take a stand opposed to another movement, with 
relation to the public schools or anything else. We may state 
our views, but it is up to the individual member to decide what 
action he wants to take, whether the corporation desires to avail 
itself of the facts stated in our report and oppose, for instance, 
a movement in the public school system, or oppose State educa- 
tion, or any other educational movement. That may be done 
by individual members, but must never by done by the Associa- 
tion, as such. 

“There is no doubt that we should expect to have a certain 
amount of co-operation with the public school system, but since 
there may be local friction, let us see that such local friction 
or antagonism does not carry us into a controversy which would 
be undesirable, so far as it would commit our membership, 
through the action of our organization, to attitudes which might 
be considered undesirable. 


Our Field Is Industrial Education 

“Let us go a little further. There are other movements 
where this statement applies with still greater force, where we 
should neither take a favorable nor an hostile stand. I refer 
to associations of employers, and associations of employes, the 
labor organizations, the labor union. Our field is education, and 
our activities are those which are of interest equally to the 
employer and employe, to the labor union and all others, and 
in this field we may, can and should, and probably in many 
cases will, get the active co-operation of all interests. But there 
may be suspicion, for example, on the part of a certain employers’ 
association, which may not understand our aim and think that 
we desire to interfere with its affairs. There may be some 
suspicion on the part of a certain employes’ association, some 
labor union, which may not understand our aims, and if we 
desire to help all of them, desire to assist in making industrial 
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labor more humane, as it should be, we must be careful not to 
excite the suspicion or antagonism of any of these organizations. 


Our Field of Work is Definite 

“Let us be careful that we do not create any antagonism. 
Our field of work is definite. We are not committed to fight 
against any movement, or organization, or institution, or society, 
or association, or anything else, nor are we permitted to endorse 
such bodies, or to pass resolutions opposed to them. Our field 
is correlation and assistance, and that is what I wish to bring 
before you—that is the danger I see, that in becoming more ~ 
prominent, with increasing strength, our Association may be 
tempted to go further than the range of activities which have 
been committed to our care by the corporations which are our 
masters; let us guard against it. : 

“T am sorry that I cannot make a more serious speech, and 
must ask your forgiveness. I am very much interested in the 
Association and should very much regret to see our Association 
go into a field beyond the activities which have been assigned 
to us, to enter a field outside of the corporation schools, which 
inevitably would lead the Association into lines in conflict with 
the true interests of the Association.” (Applause.) 


Retiring President McLeod Also Erects a Guide Post 

In laying down the gavel and congratulating President Tily 
’ upon his election to the office of the Presidency of our Associa- 
tion, Mr. McLeod said: 

“In parting, I would like to just call your attention to one 
thing, and that is the caution given to this Association by Dr. 
Steinmetz. We must never forget, when we are going to act 
as an Association, to be very, very careful how we act. We 
as individuals can have our opinions and express them, but 
when we are about to take action as an Association, that is so 
important that it requires us to stop, look and listen. 

“In laying down my duties as president, I can assure you, 
from my own experience during the past year, that you are 
going to have a man as president who will be active and com- 
petent, and I introduce you now to your future president, Mr. 
Herbert J. Tily.” (Applause.) 


Remarks of the President-elect 
Mr. Herbert J. Tily, upon assuming the duties of president, 
said: “I have had a few honors in my short life, but none which 
I appreciated quite so fully as I do this particular honor. Some 
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honors brought with them no responsibility. This honor brings 
with it a very definite responsibility, and I have a very keen 
sense of that responsibility. The work of this Association is 
one of the most important that confronts any association in 
the United States today. It has been carried on for four years 
by men who have given it their time and money, and it is to 
be carried on again this next year by men who must give to it 
both their time and their money. 

“Your President wants to give, if he can, some direction 
to the work of the Association. His position is simply an 
executive one, but he would like to feel that it can also be a 
directing one, and he must direct it in accordance with the 
spirit and purposes of the Association. That was in the minds 
of those who framed the Constitution; it was in the minds of 
those who, before the Association came into being, dreamed of 
what it might be. We must direct it also, however, in line 
with the modifying and developing thought of those who remain 
members in the Association, and still have a definite vision as 
to its progress, as to its influence and as to its potentialities, both 
in the way of growth in numbers and in power. 

“In order that we may have a little more definite expression 
from the member corporations, the Class “B’” members and 
the Class “C” members, I hope the Executive Committee some 
time early during this year will authorize the issuance of a brief 
letter of inquiry which may be addressed to the members in 
which a very few pertinent questions may be asked, and I 
request now, ladies and gentlemen, that if such a letter is 
authorized by the Executive Committee that you do not treat it 
perfunctorily with a rubber stamp, which Mr. Pitzer spoke so 
humorously yesterday of, but that you give each question some 
thought, and give it a definite, full and frank answer. 

“There is nothing in the present situation which confronts 
us which calls for reconstruction, but there is something which 
calls for continuous constructive work along the lines which you 
wish; along the lines which may be approved by the Executive 
Committee. This continued constructive work refers to all the 
activities of the Association. 


Formation of Local Chapters 


“In connection with this activity of the Association, I wish 
to endorse and recommend for your favorable consideration, the 
formation of these local chapters which Mr. McLeod suggested 
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in his opening address at this Convention. I personally will 
undertake the responsibility of getting together those members 
in and around Philadelphia who are, I am sure, much interested 
in the formation of a chapter there, and if during your delibera- 
tions in these various centers where these chapters may be 
organized, you develop anything of value, will you not transmit 
that matter immediately to the Executive Committee, that they 
may give such consideration during the year as may be neces- 
sary, and so that they may assist the Executive Committee in 
planning for the work of the next convention? The BULLETIN 
should give to all of the members the results of these suggestions 
which will develop in these various chapters. 

“T feel that you expect me to say a word of appreciation 
and thanks to our host and to the very able and competent and 
practical business man who during the last twelve_months has 
directed our work and who is responsible for giving us what I 
think is the most delightful Convention we have ever had. I 
think also that you expect me to say what is in your hearts and 
what is in mine, that we are again most grateful to our Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. Henderschott, for the immense amount of 
work which he has put into the activities of this Association. 
Only those who have seen the mass of detail which he has 
handled have any appreciation of the multitude of duties which 
he has to discharge from day to day in order to keep the work of 
the Association running. 


e Facing the Future 


“T am glad that the changes have been made in the con- 
stitution, and that incorporated in these changes is an increase 
in dues. I share with those who voted against the increase the 
fear that the membership may be reduced in numbers, to some 
extent, but to those of you who have voted against it, I say to 
you now, be enthusiastic in support of it, go back to your com- 
panies and tell them, if you believe it is true, and I feel*that you 
do believe that it is true, that this Association has a great work 
to do, and that because of the statement made by our Executive 
Secretary, voicing the opinion of the Executive Committee, that 
it is not possible to properly carry on this work without increased 
revenue; tell them that if this Association is not worth one 
hundred dollars a year to them it is not worth fifty cents. It is 
worth what it costs. The cost per member can be reduced, 
probably, by an increase in numbers, and some wise plan of 
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increasing the membership we hope to develop during the com- 
ing year. We want, above all, your continued activity and keen 
interest in the work of the Association, in its possibilities, and 
we want you to take back to your various homes and your 
various companies something of the inspiration which you must 
- have gotten from the meeting here in this wonderful setting 
which we have had, which stands, I believe, more than any 
other institution in America, this Carnegie Technical School, 
for the real, practical tying together of education with vocation. 

“Gentlemen, with all humility, I dedicate as much effort as 
I may be able to take from my business to this Association. I 
repeat, I am keenly sensible of the responsibility which is mine, 
and I am deeply grateful for the opportunity of working with 
you and for you in an executive capacity.” (Applause. ) 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last membership statement appeared in the But- 
LETIN, the following new members have been received: 


Class “A” 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Mr. Myron 
J. Jones. 
Class “B” 


Mr. Geo. Wadsworth Davis—General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Mr. F. F. Dugan—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander Fleisher—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. C. W. Garrett—The Pennsylvania~Railroad Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. J. L. Prince—The New York Edison Company, New York, 
N. Y. é 

Mr. O. C. Short—Thos. Maddock’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Class “C” 

Mr. Dan E. Carpenter—International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dr.. John Franklin Crowell—Chamber of Commerce, State of 
New York. 

Mr. Roland Hebden—Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. C. L. Jamison—A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Oscar M. Miller—Pace & Pace, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. H. Wright—293 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OUR FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Standard of Past Years Maintained—Attendance Large— 
Splendid Enthusiasm—Revised Constitution Adopted— 
Meeting in Buffalo Next Year—Mr. Tily Elected Presi- 
dent 


The fourth annual convention of our Association, now a 
matter of history, will rank perhaps a little higher in point of 
actual work accomplished than the conventions which have pre- 
ceded it. This convention will rank a little higher because our 
sub-committees have secured a better grasp on their various 
tasks and have had the knowledge and experience of the past 
with which to work and by which our Association may profit. 
In point of attendance this was our largest convention. 

It cannot be said that the spirit of the convention was any 
more enthusiastic or earnest than the spirit of the conventions 
of the past, for in this respect our Association’s meetings have 
always ranked the very highest. There was, however, the spirit 
of reunion, somewhat intensified, although apparent at the con- 
vention last year. 

The program admitted of little other than continuous work 
and it was carried out exactly as planned. The splendid reports 
of the sub-committees, each having its allotted period, consumed 


' the attention of the delegates. Some of the pioneers in the 


movement were not present, but in their places were the new 
and earnest members who have joined with our Association dur- 
ing the past year. As stated by our past president, Dr. Stein- 
metz, in his address at the banquet, our Association has passed 
its formative period and has become an established and recog- 
nized institution and an essential and necessary part of our 
modern industrial development. With this attainment there have 
come new responsibilities. This is a natural condition and 
merely a repetition of what every new association, lending its 
activities to the development of a great cause, must encounter. 


Dr. Steinmetz’s Note of Warning 
During the past year there has been manifested a tendency 
on the part of some members, and some who are not members, 
to have our Association take up matters in which they as in- 
dividuals: are deeply interested, but matters which do not fall 
within the scope or the field of our organization. The situa- 
tion was carefully described by Dr. Steinmetz in his address 
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which appears in this issue of the BuLtiteTiIn. Our retiring 
president, Mr. McLeod, also sounded the same note of warning. 
Our Association has a definite scope of activities, and if it is to 
continue to grow in usefulness its activities must be confined 
to its legitimate field. 

Our Association was organized for practical work, and while 
it is difficult to determine just where the line must be drawn, 
there is no doubt that sociology, philanthropy and other similar 
movements, excellent in their proper fields, are not, and cannot 
become a factor in the work which our Association is to do. 
It is equally true that our public educational system is not per- 
fect, but it is the mission of our Association to bring to the 
public school system helpful suggestions rather than to indulge 
in destructive criticism. 


Determining a Division of Work 


For the first time there was discussion as to just how far 
we may expect the public schools to carry its activities and as 
to what educational functions must be assumed by the indus- 
trial corporations. It is obvious from a careful survey of the 
educational field that there is not now and cannot be secured 
sufficient funds to give all of the educational training necessary. 
At the present tirae some of the states are expending nearly one- 
half of their total revenue for educational purposes, and a few 
of the states are expending more than one-half of their total 
revenue for this purpose, and yet the work is not broad enough 
nor constructive enough to meet the educational requirements 
of the boys and girls of the present period. Were these states 
to expend their total revenue for educational purposes the prob- 
lem would, in a measure, remain unsolved. 

There are some problems which parallel so closely the field 
of education that they cannot be entirely segregated and kept 
apart from the activities which our Association has undertaken. 
Such questions as vocational guidance, safety, employment work 
and similar lines of activity are in reality a part of any well- 
organized modern training system, and belong properly within the 
scope of the activities of our Association, at least so far as these 
problems may be treated from an educational standpoint. 


Work of the Local Committee 
The local committee, made up of representatives of Class 
“A” members residing in and around Pittsburgh, augmented by 
the leading educators of that City, is entitled to thanks for its 
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efforts in handling the convention. This committee had as its 
chairman Past-President McLeod. No report of the conven- 
tion would be complete without special mention of the work 
performed by Dean Connelley, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where most of the sessions were held. The site 
for the convention was ideal. Here in the School of Applied 
Design of this great institution, organized as the connecting link 
between education and industry, there was found an atmosphere 
peculiarly fitting for the occasion. The hotels, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh, the Country Club and the citizens all 
united to give to the occasion that hearty welcome for which 
America’s foremost industrial city is noted. 


New Officers Elected 

At the business session held Friday morning, First Vice- 
President Herbert J. Tily, General Manager of the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Department Store of Philadelphia, was elected Presi- 
dent of our Association to serve during a period of one year; 
Mr. John W. Dietz, Educational Director of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, was chosen as First Vice-President, and Dr. H. M. 
Rowe, President of The H. M. Rowe Publishing Company, of 
Baltimore, was elected Second Vice-President. Mr. C. R. 
Dooley, of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mr. J. H. Yoder, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and Mr. Robert C. Clothier, of The Curtis Publishing Company, 
were elected to succeed themselves as members of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. George N. VanDerhoef, of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, Mr. George I. Alden, President of the 
Norton and Norton Grinding Companies, and Mr. Ernest M. 
Hopkins, of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, are the new members elected to serve on the Executive 
Committee. The new Executive Committee met directly after 
adjournment of the convention and re-elected Dr. Galloway 
Secretary, Mr. George B. Everitt Treasurer, and Mr. F. C. Hen- 
derschott Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 

By practically a unanimous vote the Class “A” members, 
during the business session Friday morning, adopted the revised 
constitution, which raised the annual dues of Class “A” mem- 
bers from $50 to $100 a year, thus assuring our Association 
sufficient revenue with which to finance its activities. 


Meet in Buffalo Next Year 
The invitation of the Larkin Company, of Buffalo, through 
its Vice-President, Mr. William R. Heath, for our Association 
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to hold its fifth annual convention in Buffalo, was accepted. 
The following telegram was received from Mr. Heath too late 
to be read to the convention : 

“Buffalo and the Larkin Company express their apprecia- 
tion of the decision of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools to meet with us next year. We will look our best, we 
will do our best, and you will have our best. 

R. Heat.” 


Already preparations are well under way for handling the 
convention next year. The Niagara Falls will, of course, be 
one of the attractions, and the local committee purposes that 
the delegates shall be given full opportunity to see this wonder 
of nature. 


BULLETINS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 

Recent Bulletins issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education : 

“Needed Changes in Secondary Education consists of 
two papers presented at the Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 1915 to January 8, 1916, and 
will be most valuable to those who are responsible for the 
organization of secondary schools. 

Additional copies of this publication may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 

“Advancement of the Teacher With the Class” deals with 
the question—Shall teachers in city graded schools be advanced 
from grade to grade with their pupils through a series of years, 
so that they may come to know the children they teach and be 
able to build the work of the latter years on that of the earlier 
years, or shall teachers be required to remain year after year 
in the same grade while the children, promoted from grade to 
grade, are taught by a different teacher each year? 

Additional copies of this publication may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 

“Problems Involved in Standardizing State Normal 
Schools,” by Charles Hubbard Judd, Director of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, and Samuel Chester 
Parker, Dean of the College of Education of the University 
of Chicago. 
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Additional copies of this publication may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 15 cents per copy. 

“Education Exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition,” San Francisco, Cal., 1915, consists of a brief gen- 
eral statement of the nature, purpose and most striking features 
of the several exhibits. 

Additional copies of this publication may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 


A SIGNIFICANT OCCASION 


(Minneapolis Tribune.) 

Think of a graduating class of 700 ranging in age from 
18 to 65. You never heard of one like it before, probably. 

That is the unique product of the first year’s work of the 
Dunwoody Institute. The graduation of this first class marks 
the beginning of the introduction into the industrial life of this 
community annually of a large group of skilled workers inspired 
with interest and enthusiasm in their several vocations and 
equipped with greatly increased skill and higher standards of 
workmanship. The event is one of the largest significance to the 
city of Minneapolis. We have all come to appreciate in a meas- 
ure the value of industrial training and in nearly every com- 
munity some effort is made now-a-days to provide some means 
by which something that passes for vocational education may 
be had. -But it is doubtful if Minneapolis has begun to realize 
yet what it is going to mean to this city that two of her citizens 
should have had such a large conception of the value of skill 
and zeal and efficiency in industry as to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance here of the finest vocational training 
school in the country. r 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA INAUGURATES A BUSI- 
NESS COURSE 


Backed solidly by the business men and commercial organi- 
zations of Minneapolis and the state, the University of Minne- 
sota has taken a step in advance of any state institution in the 
country and has announced a residential course of one year in 
retail merchandising. Further, the University will, during the 
coming scholastic year, offer a four-year course in business edu- 
cation, culminating in the degree Bachelor of Arts. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER SHOPS’ SCHOOLS 

How This Corporation Has Met the Training Problem for 
Employes of All Nationalities and All Degrees of Edu- 
cation 


By CLARENCE J. Hicks 


The “three R’s” have long held their place as fundamental 
to every scheme of education. Whatever else the high school 
graduate may know, he must be grounded in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, or his education is deficient and he is to thaf 
extent unfitted for life’s duties. These fundamentals are fully 
as essential to success in shop work as they are in clerical posi- 
tions, but even the high school graduate coming to a position in 
an International Harvester shop finds that his school knowledge 
of these fundamentals must be supplemented. He has learned 
to read, but he is not familiar with many of the technical terms 
that are constantly used in the shop; he has learned to work 
ordinary sums in arithmetic, but this is only a basis for problems 
in shop mathematics that he must be prepared to solve; and as 
for penmanship, he has probably been the victim of numerous 
changes of method, until his handwriting is an unintelligible 
jumble, having no individuality and being the least satisfactory 
of his accomplishments. 

But the Harvester Company employs boys of all nationalities 
and of all degrees of education. If the education of the average 
high school graduate needs to be supplemented and adapted to 
shop conditions, how much more is this true with reference to 
those who have received but little school training! 

It is because of these conditions that the Harvester Com- 
pany has found it necessary and desirable to conduct shop schools 
in its larger works. This work dates back to 1903, when classes 
were. started at the McCormick works. For five years, 1903 
to 1907, these classes for men and boys were conducted two 
evenings each week, either in the shop or in the adjacent club 
house, instruction being given in mechanical drawing, mathe- 
matics, English and machine shop practice. 

During 1908 a regular apprenticeship school was organized, 
consisting of the boys in the tool room. They were divided into 
two classes, elementary and advanced, and met twice a week on 
Company time from 12:30 to 2:30 for the study of arithmetic. 
The study of algebra was later added. These two lines of school 
work, one for apprentice boys conducted on Company time and 
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the other a voluntary course not on Company time, were carried 
along for several years and proved so satisfactory and of such 
value to the Company, that they were brought to the attention 
of the Advisory Board on Welfare, consisting of the superin- 
tendents of all the I H C plants. 

Under the direction of a special committee appointed by 
this board, a plan was wrought out, under which school work is 
now being conducted at three plants, McCormick, Deering and 
Milwaukee, with such modifications as are required to meet the 
needs of each of these plants. 

All boys under twenty-one years of age, whether appren- 
tices or not, are given an opportunity to attend school four hours 
a week. The total enrollment is about 300. School is held 
during working hours, preferably in the forenoon, and students 
receive regular rate of pay for time spent in school. This work 
is compulsory for regular apprentices and optional for other 
boys under twenty-one. 


Length and Kind of Course 

‘A four-year course has been adopted, comprising about 
forty-eight weeks each year. It includes instruction in English, 
mathematics and drawing, and a course of lectures and practical 
talks, supplemented by visits to different sections of the plant 
and to other plants, where processes of manufacture are studied. 
. This course is not confined to technical subjects, but includes 
instruction in the care of the body, in history and in kindred 
topics, and emphasizes the responsibility and privilege of citizen- 
ship. Every effort is made to stimulate the ambition of the 
student. 

The object of this school work is two-fold. First, to pro- 
vide opportunity for boys in the entploy of the Company to com- 
plete their interrupted education in order that they may become 
more intelligent and skilled workmen. Second, to develop in 
these boys an attitude of interest in their work and to fit them 
for more responsible positions in the Company’s employ. 

In order to attain these objects, it has been necessary to 
prepare specialized courses of instruction adapted to train the 
student for more skilled work in this particular industry. This 
necessity for specialized instruction makes the school work worth 
while, even for high school graduates, although in their case the 
course is much abbreviated. Each student is started in the 
course at that point where his previous training fits him to enter. 
The boy with only a speaking knowledge of English starts at the 
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beginning and takes four years’ work, while the grammar school 
or high school graduate begins at some point in the second or 
third year. Special lesson papers have been prepared on the 
subjects of mathematics and drawing, as it is impossible to get 
satisfactory results from the use of text books on these subjects 
that have been prepared either for the public schools or for the 
shop schools of companies engaged in a different line of manu- 
facturing. 

Not much is required in the way of special class-room equip- 
ment. What demonstration apparatus is required is brought 
into the class-room from time to time, but the mechanical train- 
ing room is the shop itself, where the student is engaged on 
production work under the supervision of his foreman. Where 
this production work is not progressive enough or complete 
enough to show each operation step by step, mechanical prob- 
lems are introduced in the school work to make up this deficiency 
and insure a thorough knowledge of the subject. 


Backward Employes Receive Attention 

Home work on the part of the students is encouraged, but 
not required. The progressive studeuts are glad to co-operate 
by giving some of their spare time to study. 

Backward students are not dropped, but are given special 
encouragement and attention, provided their backwardness is 
not due to laziness. 

All young men enrolled for shop schools are given a thor- 
ough physical examination and the class instructors are in sym- 
pathetic touch with all of the students in giving them counsel as 
to their habits. 

Such a school, located in the shop, employing instructors 
with technical knowledge of the industry as well as with general 
training, and using lessons specially prepared for their particular 
group, having the co-operation and interest of the foremen and 
the general supervision of the superintendent of the plant, is 
bound to get results that it would be impossible to secure in any 
other way. 

The real success of this shop school work depends more 
upon the man in charge than upon the course of study or the 
class room equipment. Here is a real opportunity for moulding 
character and influencing life, and the Harvester schools are 
fortunate in that they are under the guidance of young men 
who are not only qualified for teaching, but who have a vision 
of the possibilities and privilege of leadership. 
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At McCormick is James Grant, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, with practical and successful experience in shop engineer- 
ing. 

At Deering is W. R. Woolrich, who is a graduate from 
the Electrical Engineering Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. He has had a varied training, both in teaching and 
in shop work. He taught mechanics and drawing one year at De 
Pauw University and spent one year with the Western Electric 
Company, where he had the benefit of their special training course. 

Instructors Take Interest in Boys 

These instructors take a personal interest in each boy and 
are able to encourage and counsel and direct him toward the 
work for which he is best adapted. 

One illustration is typical of what is being accomplished: 
One of the students who enrolled a year ago was a boy of nine- 
teen, a quiet little fellow, rather pale and having reached the 
sixth grade in the public schools. He was backward and diffident, 
and for the first three or four months his work was very un- 
satisfactory. He was ridiculed by the other boys because his 
work was so poor, and he finally decided to give it up. After a 
personal interview with the instructor, he was persuaded to 
continue the course, and to take some of his work home for 
evening study. This was the turning point in this boy’s life. 
From that time on he worked hard, frequently studying until 
midnight. He soon caught up with the class, and his work, al- 
though not brilliant, is above the average and the others often 
consult him on various questions. He was persuaded to take an 
interest in athletics and today his health is greatly improved. 
He is one of the star players on the school baseball team and 
a member of the bowling team. He has been elected president 
of his class and has been selected to take a special course of in- 
struction in various departments of the shop following his 
regular shop school work. In other words, the shop school 
awakened this boy’s ambition, gave him his chance, and today 
he is on the road to success. : 

It is because of definite resylts such as this that the shop 
school has come to have an established place in the training of 
Harvester employes. 

It means better boys now and better men in the future. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Thoughts on Business’—by Waldo Pondray Warren, published 
by Forbes & Company, Chicago. 
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ECONOMIC PREPAREDNESS 
(Dunkirk, N. Y., Observer) 

That industrial efficiency is a pre-requisite to military pre- 
paredness is the opinion of Thomas Speed Mosby, the well- 
known author and publicist. “Industrial rather than military 
training is the thing most needed in our public schools,” he says. 
“Ten years ago the U. S. Manufacturers’ Association discovered 
that a majority of the superintendents employed in American 
factories were educated in the trade schools of Germany, and 
the world now knows that back of Germany’s wonderful mili- 
tary preparedness was a condition of industrial efficiency little 
short of marvelous.” 

In his recent work on “Causes and Cures of Crinve’” Mr. 
Mosby declares: “One hour a day, in every school room in the 
land, would give to every man, woman and child of the next 
generation at least the rudiments of an honest, useful and profit- 
able occupation, would give to all who wanted it a trade, and 
would make of the next generation of Americans the most pro- 
ductive and industrially the most efficient race the world has 
ever seen. Surely, an hour a day would not be too much to ask 
for this great purpose, yet it would be sufficient ; and the vener- 
able ‘three R’s’ of our educational system could well afford so 
small a sacrifice in so great a cause. 

“Every great nation that has ever lived and died, has died 
because it did not know how to make a living. Egypt carved 
her splendid monuments with an artist’s hand, and the colossal 
grandeur of her architecture has never since been matched; but 
although she could shape the obelisks and read her glory in El 
Karnack’s lofty hall, she could not make a plow; and in the 
shadow of the Pyramids and among the tombs of the Pharaohs 
her degenerate sons are still turning the world’s most fertile 
soil with a crooked stick. Greece filled the world with her syl- 
logisms and her songs; she breathed upon the rough block of 
stone, and forthwith it sprang into chiselled symphonies of un- 
approachable grace and beauty; but, though counterfeiting life, 
she knew not how to live, and 

‘storied urn or animated bust’ 
record at once her glory and her doom. 

“If we of the modern era may claim any really effective 
superiority over the civilizations of the earlier day, it is the 
superiority of industrial efficiency. In proportion as we have 
learned to work, learn to do more work and better work, just in 
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that proportion have we advanced in our civilization, laid deep 
the sure foundations of personal happiness and social security, 
and paved the way for a larger and a better growth.” 


NEW TUSKEGEE HEAD INSTALLED 

Major Robert R. Moton in taking his place as the principal 
of the Tuskegee Institute, said in his installation address that 
he would endeavor to pattern his administration after Booker 
Washington’s plans and ideals. 

“While the outlook was never more hopeful, the negro 
problem is not yet solved. While there is great encouragement 
in the fact that 70 per cent. of the negro population can read 
and write, it is not safe to assume that 70 per cent. of the negroes 
are really and truly educated. Our progress in this country 
has been wonderful, and we have here every reason for rejoic- 
ing; but ignorance, shiftlessness, disease, inefficiency and crime 
are entirely too prevalent among our people. Color and conduct 
still count in this question, but let us remember, conduct counts 
more than color. 

“Not by arrogant self-seeking, not by bluff, sham, or bom- 
bast, not by flippant fault-finding, not by shrinking at difficulty 
or shirking at duty, not by the cherishing of prejudice against 
white people or black people can the work of Tuskegee live and 
prosper.” 


FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Brooklyn Eagle 


The greatest promise for something like adequate trade 
teaching, or vocational training, in New York schools lies in the 
visit which Mayor Mitchel, Chamberlain Bruere and President 
Churchill of the Board of Education will make to certain Western 
cities at the close of this month. 

In Cincinnati they have real trade training, under an ar- 
rangement by which pupils alternate class-room work and shop 
work in city factories, and some of the pupils earn $4 a day by 
their shop work. If any such opportunity as that should be af- 
forded in New York we should hear an end of the mournful 
talk about “school morality.” Children leave school when they 
grow old enough to work, sometimes because their parents need 
the money they can earn, but quite as often because neither they 
nor their parents can see that more schooling is going to do them 
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any good. But if the boy sees a course just ahead which will fit 
him to earn “big money” he will hold on if he can until he takes 
the course. If the girl who has just put her hair up and begun 
to think about beaus: knew that by staying in school she could 
learn to make pretty shirt-waists and hats and to cook things 
which would make the boys eager for invitations to her home, 
she would not be in such a hurry to close the school-room door 
behind her. That is the sort of training which the girls at Gary, 
Indiana, get, and which the New York visitors will inspect after 
they have studied the Cincinnati shops. The wonderful Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which is sometimes described as the real 
government of the State, has done a good deal in university ex- 
tension work in connection with schools, and the trip of observa- 
tion will be extended to Madison. 

Messrs. Mitchel, Bruere and Churchill are progressives in 
that they want to take our New York schools out of the rut of 
merely academic education. This trip should show them how the 
thing can be done, and after their return we shall probably hear 
of much more far-reaching plans for teaching children how to 
earn their livings than opening an experimental commercial 
course in one school, and domestic science courses for girls in an- 
other. The things which have already been done here are excel- 
lent, but they benefit at most a few hundred children every year. 
There are 700,000 children in the public schools of New York, 
and half of them need to be taught how to work with their hands. 
Their chance has been desperately slow in coming, but it begins 
to look as if it were at last waiting just around the corner. 


NOW EDUCATING TURKISH GIRLS 


The Turkish Government is taking a more liberal attitude 
toward the education of women, according to Henry Morgen- 
thau, United States Ambassador to Turkey. Mr. Morgenthau 
said recently that in one mission school he visited, the tuition 
of seven of the eight girls taught there was paid by the Govern- 
ment, which wanted them to receive an American education. 


Under their slogan, “Help for any girl at any time at all,” 
the Girls’ Protective League of Detroit, Mich., will renew its 
efforts toward establishing a school for vocational training in 
household service. “This school will have regular courses, to 
bring the greater efficiency in the different branches of household 
work,” said Mrs. Farrell, one of the promoters, “and the school 
will be free to all worthy girls.” 
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LOOK TO SCHOOLS FOR REMEDIES 


When Aything Goes Wrong in Church, State or Home, Says 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Schools for Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of the Department of 
Education of Pennsylvania, in his annual report to Governor 
Brumbaugh for the past year, reiterates his disapproval of mili- 
tary training in the public schools as a part of the “preparedness” 
that is now considered essential to the welfare of this country. 
In the course of his report, Doctor Schaeffer says: 


School as a Remedy 

“Whenever anything goes wrong in the state, the church, 
the home or the community, people look to the school for a 
remedy. Although the national government expends 67 per cent. 
of its revenues upon the army and the navy, there is a growing 
feeling that all is not well with our means of national defense, 
and there are those who believe the defect should be remedied by 
the introduction of military drill into the public schools. Be- 
cause life in the army has so few attractions for the common 
soldier that the enlistments fall short of the full quota by many 
thousands, it is believed that the average pupil would acquire a 
taste for soldiering by the introduction of military instruction into 
our high schools and colleges. Because the girl in the modern 
home no longer acquires the ability to make a good home, domes- 
tic science and the household arts must be taught in our public 
schools. 


Hiring of Apprentices 

“Because the hiring of apprentices has vanished from some 
trades and been limited to a selected few in others, the demand 
is made that the handicrafts shall be taught in highly organized 
and well equipped vocational schools. Because boys leave the 
farm in increasing numbers to seek their fortune in the city, 
agriculture must be taught to revive the interest in the farm 
and its operations. 


Objection to Military Drill 
“Whether the occupation of the soldier should be made an 
integral part of vocational education, is seriously questioned by 
experts in public education. 
“To introduce militarism into our public schools is a case 
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of out-Heroding Herod by going beyond the practice of Euro- 
pean countries.” 

Industrial education last year was increased to the extent 
of 21 schools, located in 20 counties. Speaking of the continu- 
ation schools to be established under the child labor law, Doctor 
Schaeffer says that adjustment will not be so easy, and that 
some of the pupils forced to enter the schools will endeavor to 
evade them because not congenial to their tastes, and it will 
require teachers of the highest tact and skill to make schooling 
attractive to such minors. 


State School Statistics 
Statistics show that there are 2,576 school districts in the 
state; 15,381 school houses, and 39,306 schools. To teach the 
young idea requires 41,283 teachers, of whom 32,366 are women. 
The average salary of male teachers is $688.43 and of female 
teachers $50.14. The state gave to the common schools during 
the year $7,096,077.19, but there was expended in the state, 


$58,114,255.61. 


DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL SUPERVISORS TAXES 
FACILITIES FOR SUPPLY 

To meet the large demand for supervisors and directors of 
vocational and industrial education, the trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, plan a reorganization of the Department 
of Industrial Arts. To make room for the new work two of the 
shops that have been devoted exclusively to advanced technical 
work will be discontinued. s 

With the largest enrollment in industrial arts in the history 
of the college, the proportion of students requiring advanced 
work in woodwork and metal-work is the smallest. The shop- 
work of these students has been done in other schools or in trade 
shops before coming to the college. 

Positions in vocational schools requiring a high technical skill 
without administrative ability are recruitng teachers from the 
trades. The college will continue those shops and laboratories 
that train teachers in industrial arts for the elementary schools 
and for the junior high school. 

On the advanced side the main interest will be the develop- 
ment of supervisors and directors of vocational and industrial 
education. Already the demand from the college for men pre- 
pared in this advanced way is far greater than the college has 
been able to supply. 
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NEW PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL COURSE 


Assistant Superintendent Shirley, of Newark, N. J., Would 
Have Employes Co-operate With Educators—Wants 
Shop Hours Kept in School . 


Recommendations which, if accepted, will tend to revolu- 
tionize vocational and industrial teaching in local schools, were 
contained in the annual report submitted to Dr. Addison B. 
Poland, city superintendent of Newark, N. J., schools, by Cephas 
I. Shirley, assistant city superintendent, in charge of vocational 
and industrial training. 

Among specific propositions made by Mr. Shirley will be: 
Part-time continuation classes; the use of the board of educa- 
tion by employers as a clearing house of employes, both young 
and old; the issuance of a circular letter to merchants and manu- 
facturers, containing questions, the answers to which are ex- 
pected to influence vocational classes and, to some. extent, to 
serve in lieu of a costly survey, and a fuller use of school shop 
equipment, and the keeping of shop hours in industrial schools. 


The Problem of Industrial Training 


As stated by Mr. Shirley, the problem of industrial training 
embodies the boy and girl, the school, the manufacturers, mer- 
chants and business men and the labor organizations. The com- 
plexities arise from the enormous number of people involved, 
the lack of knowledge of the great variety of occupations fol- 
lowed in the city, the absence of precedents on the part of cities 
similar in character, the marked failure of other communities 
and the inaccessibility of substantial and practical data, and, 
finally, the lack of enthusiasm on the part of those whose greater 
interest the plan is intended to conserve. 

The greatness of the need for vocational training, guidance, 
and continuation classes is accentuated in the report. Among 
the statements made is that it is estimated that 41,000 boys and 
girls in Newark are not attending any school, and between 2,000 
and 3,000 leave school each year for wage-earning. Of these, 
Mr. Shirley declares, practically all enter occupations without 
special training, and, he adds, are in most cases unable to carry 
a load of responsibility, be the load ever so light. The occupa- 
tions into which they fall frequently offer no training that assists 
in their personal development. They grow into manhood and 
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womanhood, a drug on the labor market, restless and unhappy, 
with a maximum capacity scarcely sufficient to furnish the bare 
necessities of life. 


Business Men Set Examples 


Many far-seeing business men have set the example in the 
matter of part-time continuation schools in connection with 
their own shops, this superintendent shows, but these deal chiefly 
with developing their own business. The idea should be taken 
up by the authorities, it is pointed out, with the purpose of con- 
tributing to general efficiency. 

Right here the supervisor brings in the thought of a more 
continued use of the expensively equipped shops in the various 
schools. These sometimes stand vacant for many periods dur- 
ing the actual school day and could be utilized for part-time 
classes. 

As sketched by Mr. Shirley, a part-time continuation school 
_ should be one “in which the needs and interests of workers in 
all occupations shall be served, where the hours will be such 
as to meet the demands of the employer and the employed alike, 
and elastic and adjustable courses of study should be adopted, 
where the shoemaker, printer and jeweler, whether he be young 
or old, can be found seeking more knowledge of his craft; where 
machine construction, drawing and woodworking shall cease to 
be stressed to the exclusion of other industrial pursuits, and 
where all tradesmen following seasonable activities can seek in- 
struction during periods and seasons of trade idleness. 

“A school of this type should be one that can remain in a 
state of equilibrium when men and boys are suddenly called away 
to business and where instructors shall be experienced men, re- 
spected for their knowledge by those in their own ranks.” 


“Over-vocationalizing” an Error 


“Over-vocationalizing” of manual training high schools is felt 
by Mr. Shirley to be an error. Much of the shop equipment, he 
believes, should be confined to purely industrial schools and these 
should be run on strictly shop practice. 

“Industrial schools should be operated the same number of 
hours as any live and progressive plant,’”’ he declares. “Aside 
from the increased value gained by the boy, a marked saving 
to the board of education would be effected by operating these 
expensively equipped shops to their maximum capacity. Base- 
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ball and other athletics as an organized movement should be 
discouraged. The school shop should be a veritable hive of 
industry. The courses of study and the product, in so far as 
these can be planned without loss in educational value, should 
meet the rigid line of economy. 

“Hundreds of dollars now expended for playground and 
gymnasium apparatus and other articles of usefulness in the 
organization can be saved to the city by having the work per- 
formed in the industrial schools. The use of material and equip- 
ment in industrial evening classes should be restricted to those 
who are fitting themselves for a trade or for more advanced 
standing in a trade already pursued.” 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN HAWAII 
(Southern Workman.) 

Students in the Territorial Normal and Training School in 
Honolulu have had, for a number of years, systematic training 
in various lines of vocational work—cooking, sewing, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, carpentry, printing, etc. All the Hawaiian schools 
are feeling the outside pressure for “practical results,” as are 
schools throughout America. This utilitarian demand has ex- 
tended into every ramification of the public school system. The 
College of Hawaiia, which corresponds in status to the state 
universities of the mainland, is placing strong emphasis upon its 
technical courses—sugar technology, engineering and plantation 
agriculture. It is endeavoring to relate itself to the local indus- 
tries. The schools of the Territory, from college to primary 
grade, are striving as never before to produce a citizenship that 
can do the daily work of Hawaiia. During the past school year 
this work has been much strengthened by giving such students 
practice work in teaching these vocational subjects. Under a 
volunteer system they are sent out daily in rotation, one to each 
of the large elementary schools in Honolulu, where each is given 
charge of a cooking or carpentry department. These cadet 
teachers are under the supervision of the district vocational in- 
structors. They are given credit toward graduation for this 
work in practice teaching. These cadets, after having actually 
managed the vocational departments in the larger schools, will, 
upon graduation from the normal school, be competent to handle 
such work in the schools to which they are assigned. This sys- 
tem is working admirably, and in a few years Hawaiia will have 
a corps of well-trained vocational instructors, better fitted to cope 
with local conditions than teachers imported from the mainland. 
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FOUND EDUCATION CLEARING HOUSE 


General Board to Make Experts’ Work Available for All 
Schools—Many New Fields of Investigation Are Opened 

The General Education Board announces a number of appro- 
priations which mark the beginning of work in several new fields 
of activity. Besides the ordinary appropriations to colleges, made 
three times a year, the board has made arrangements for several 
works of research which are designed to bring the educational 
experience of each section of the country into availabilty for 
educators the country over, to save duplication of effort, and 
to gain time in getting what is good in the new methods of educa- 
tion before everybody and in showing up the fallacies of the 
novelties which have not proved successful. 

Besides these research works, the board announces the be- 
ginning in New England of the policy of encouragement of rural 
education, which it has carried on for the past ten years in the 
South. Through the aid given to State departments of educa- 
tion, and in other ways, the rural school situation has been 
greatly improved in the South in the last few years. 


Study of the Gary Plan 

The first of the research work announced by the board is an 
elaborate study of the system of public education started by 
Superintendent William Wirt at Gary, Indiana, now recom- 
mended for New York City. 

“The study of the Wirt system as it works at Gary,” said 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, Assistant Secretary of the General Edu- 
cation Board, “is the first thing we are doing in the endeavor to 
make usable throughout the country whatever is being done in 
any part of the country in the way of education. A man does 
good work in a small field, perhaps introduces a number of strik- 
ing novelties in methods, but very few people learn just exactly 
what he is doing. Nobody has ever made a thorough study of 
Gary or other educational systems of the sort because nobody 
has had the time and the money; both of which the General 
Educational Board can make available. Not only the results 
must be studied, but costs, methods and how far local peculiari- 
ties enter into the success or failure of the work. When they 
have made their report we expect to have a complete and au- 
thoritative account of this most interesting and important de- 
velopment in school work, which will be available for study, 
comparison and use throughout the country.” 
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Better Rural School Teachers 


Another educational innovation. which has been working 
well in a small field, and is now to be made available for the 
entire country, is the Minnesota system of training for rural 
school teachers, a study of which is to be made for the board 
by Professor Lotus H. Coffman of the University of Minnesota. 
In explaining this feature of the board’s new program Dr. Flex- 
ner pointed out that most of the training of rural school teachers 
is at present conducted in normal schools located in cities. 

“If you can get good teachers,” he said, “the problem of 
the rural school is pretty well solved. But the urban normals 
generally instil urban ideals even into the young people who 
come in from the country for their training, and since the city 
schools give higher pay, and most of the young people would 
rather live in the city than in the average country community, 
it too often happens that the country school teacher is merely 
an inferior city school teacher, with city training and the desire 
for city life, but lacking the ability to get a good position in the 
city schools. For several years past the State of Minnesota has 
been conducting teachers’ training departments in its rural high 
schools with excellent results. The teachers are trained in 


_agriculture, household economy and social work, which they will 


need in country districts. The board, in Professor Coffman’s 
study of the system, will give the rest of the country a chance 
to get a scientific view of the whole system.” 


Maine Gets Big Aid 

The board has appropriated $5,500 to the Department of 
Education of the State of Maine to enable the State Superin- 
tendent of Education to put into the field two agents to extend 
and promote rural education. This marks the beginning in New 
England of the work done in the South and the continuation 
of the policy adopted in that section of working with the State 
Departments of Education. There will be in future an ex- 
tension of the board’s work in this line through the other New 
England States. 

Meanwhile in New Hampshire an appropriation of $5,600 a 
year has been made to Henry C. Morison, Superintendent of 
Education, to organize a bureau for the critical study of school 
processes and results in various parts of the State. 

The last appropriation for a study of results is one of $7,500 
made to the School of Education of the University of Chicago 
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to defray the expenses of conducting experimental studies in 
methods of teaching reading and writing. For some time past 
work has been going on here under the direction of Professor 
Charles H. Judd, who has been trying to find out the psychological 
reasons which make it easy for some children to learn reading 
and writing. 

“When a child learns to read and write easily,” Dr. Flexner 
explains, “it appears that he must hit upon some particular com- 
bination of processes which make a thing, very difficult for others, 
come easily to him. Just what that combination is nobody knows, 
but Professor Judd is trying to find out. He needed leisure and 
assistance to prosecute this work, and that is what the board 
is providing.” 


TOO DANGEROUS 
(New Haven, Conn., Union.) 
A boy who asks for a job at the New York Public Library 
Employment Bureau has his troubles. 

The placement clerk provides him with a vocational guidance 
application blank containing 86 questions. ‘Does your mind con- 
centrate or skip around?” is one of them. 

Our mind has both concentrated and skipped around this 
and the other eighty-five questions, but it invariably circles back 
here: 

Is it well for a boy to be “placed” in a job some expert 
thinks he will fit? 

Or—is it better for him to find his own place in the world? 

“I’d hate to see any young fellow do all the things I’ve done, 
make all the mistakes I’ve made,” says J. Leonard Replogle, $15,- 
000,000 steel magnate, who went to work for $3.60 a week when 
he was twelve years old. 

But it’s fifty to fifty that if J. Replogle had been “placed” in 
his youth according to rules, he would not be explaining his 
phenomenal financial career to-day. 

There’s a fatality about accepting other people’s judgment 
of what is good for us. It robs us of our power to judge for 
ourselves. 

There’s a fatality about being “placed” by somebody else. It 
inclines a body to “stay put.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE UNIVERSAL 
(Philadelphia North American. ) 
We are training the wrong sorts of people in our schools, 
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and training them in the wrong way, is the burden of “Learning 
to Earn,” by John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote, two Indianians 
who have achieved distinction in broad educational fields. The 
Federal Secretary of Commerce, William C. Redfield, has written 
a ringing introduction to the work. 

“Our complacency over the value of the common school to 
our people,” says Mr. Redfield, “is being rudely disturbed, for 
many, if not most, of our young people emerge from that same 
common school almost, if not altogether, without the training 
fitting them for the workaday world in which they must live. 

“Tt is because academic education at its best has produced 
such noble fruits that the need is more manifest, for the other 
type of training. The life in industry, in trades, in the home, on 
the farm, needs and does not yet receive the corresponding train- 
ing in principle and practice that is given to the lawyer, the 
physician and the engineer. 

“It is not the same education that is needed for all these, 
either in kind or in degree, but it is similar in spirit and in pur- 
pose, and has for its outlook that the student shall be prepared 
for the environment which is normal to him.” 

That is to say, Mr. Redfield would extend more widely the 
opportunities for vocational training now enjoyed only by a com- 
paratively few. 

The authors have reckoned up our lawyers and doctors and 
teachers and parsons and engineers, and added to their number 
the groups of miscellaneous professional people—artists, musi- 
cians, nurses and the like. The total is about 1,250,000 people 
engaged in professional pursuits. 

These, say the authors, and no others, receive largely at 
public expense a vocational education. They constitute less than 
5 per cent of the working population. The rest—farmers, in- 
dustrial workers and those engaged in transportation and com- 
merce—derive little or no vocational benefit from public educa- 
tion. 

What is needed, say the authors, is a complete system of 
vocational education, holding due relations with industry and 
dominating the entire educational system. That is, the public 
school system should be completely socialized, in order to meet 
the needs of an industrial society and realize high sociological 
ideals. 

This has been substantially the practice in the nations of 
western and central Europe, where the utmost personal efficiency 
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is practically a condition of existence. The authors’ scheme of 
universal education involves the solution of many pressing and 
imminent social problems. 


TEACH SCIENCE OF TILLING 


O. H. Benson Tells Jewish Federation of Training for Coun- 
try Boys and Girls 

The training of the younger generation in newer and more 
economical farming methods was the chief topic of discussion at 
the recent session of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 
ica held in the Educational Alliance Building, New York City. 
Delegates from boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs and from agri- 
cultural schools attended the meeting. 

A plan of extension work was outlined by O. H. Benson, 
director of the boys’ and girls’ farm school work for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Benson advocated the organization 
of boys and girls in county, state and national clubs. 

The club work, Mr. Benson explained, is divided into many 
special activities, which are outlined with a view to covering a 
season of from six to nine months. 

“In all of the projects the business management of the work 
should be based upon economic practices,” he said, “and should 
make possible a new profit on investment of time, energy and 
money. This will necessitate the careful study of instructions, 
making of observations, keeping careful records, making exhibits, 
preparing for the market, and, in it all, to illustrate what is right 
on the farm, in the garden, or in mother’s kitchen.” 

Besides the clubs, there are many schools and colleges for 
the sons and daughters of farmers, among which are several 
especially for Jewish young men and young women. For Jewish 
young men who have no experience in farming the Baron de 
Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, N. J., offers an oppor- 
tunity to get theoretical and practical knowledge of farming. 
In the winter months the school also offers special courses to 
sons of farmers. The National Farm School at Farm School, 
Pa., is also conducted under Jewish auspices. 


_ AMERICA STILL LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 

Declaring that the United States is still the land of oppor- 
tunity for the man of ambition who is willing to take advantage 
of the opportunities for training offered him, C. F. Huhlein, in 
an address before the night school for workingmen at the du 
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Pont Manual Training High School of Louisville, Ky., praised 
his hearers for their efforts to make themselves more efficient. 

A large proportion of the unemployed in this country he 
said are “unemployables,” who are such because of lack of train- 
ing and lack of skill. The employer of to-day, he declared, is 
in many instances the employed of yesterday, and he is such be- 
cause he had the energy and ambition to prepare himself to seize 
the opportunities which were presented to him. 

Mr. Huhlein’s address was the first of a series of weekly 
talks which will be made by business men before the night school 
classes at the du Pont School. 


WOULD NOT TEACH OF WAR 


German Novelist Approves the United States System of School 
Instruction 

German school teachers might do well to place the greatness 
of inventors and discoverers about that of Kings and Generals, 
following the educational trend of recent years in the United 
States, declares Arthur Holitscher, a well-known German novel- 
ist, in a letter printed in an issue of the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
recent date. Holitscher wrote a book about the United States a 
few years ago that was full of uncomplimentary things, but in 
this case he is of the opinion that European school reformers 
have made a mistake in ignoring the new American educational 
methods. Concerning them he writes: 

“This modern conception of the teaching of history lays 
particular emphasis not on wars and changes of boundaries, but 
on inventions and discoveries which constitute true human prog- 
ress. It deals more with names like Prometheus, Galen, and 
Ehrlich than with Nebuchadnezzar or the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
In a historical hall of fame of the human race, furnished accord- 
ing to this scheme, the great benefactors of the human race would 
have life-size portraits, whereas there would be only miniatures 
of those Kings and Generals with whose deeds teachers of history 
have hitherto concerned themselves. School children, should be 
encouraged to develop inventive tendencies, which are as worth 
while as admiration for traditional human “greatness.” 

“This war has shown,” says Holitscher, “what tremendous 
progress technical knowledge has made, and that it may ad- 
vance so greatly as to make war impossible. Why should we not 
raise children of the future to be inventors who may perfect what 

inventors of poisonous gases and siege guns have begun.” 
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NEW INTERNATIONALISM INTERPRETED BY 
WORLD’S EDUCATORS 


Its Fulfillment Will Come with the Mutual Understanding 
of All the Nations on Earth 


By Puuiuip Davis, in The Survey 


At the Third International Congress on Education, held 
under the auspices of the National Education Association, the 
cause of education proved itself the one neutral, common meet- 
ing ground on which the educators of the world may meet with 
utmost good-will. Thirty-one foreign countries, including the 
warring nations, were represented. It is significant that the 
German representative should have given expression to the uni- 
versality of the cause of education. Goethe’s life-long dream, 
he pointed out, was of a Pantheon of the World’s Literature. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the educators of all countries, 
America may now claim to have laid the cornerstone for the 
Pantheon of Education. 

This International Congress on Education is perhaps the 
first step in the realization of this dream. Its fulfillment will 
come with the mutual understanding of all the nations on earth. 

Since this New Internationalism is the keynote to educa- 
tional development, let us consider its elements as interpreted 
by the leading foreign delegates. 

Maria Montessori, official representative of the Italian gov- 
ernment, addressed the Congress on the New Freedom in Edu- 
cation. With faith in the innate interests of children, she ex- 
horted teachers to keep “hands off!” Children should be 
directed, not instructed; they should be led to do things, not 
driven to learn things. Children, like grown-ups, have certain 
well-defined interests. These should be encouraged, not thwarted. 

The power of attention exhibited by children is the keynote 
to Dr. Montessori’s system of education, which she believes is 
as applicable to older children as to younger ones. Her cause 
is finding favor in this country and Dr. Montessori has spent a 
summer on the Coast instructing teachers how to teach by her 
method. 


Education Must Fit Children for Life 


Ferdinand Buisson, representing France, advocated what he 
called “La Morale Laique,” or the teaching of lay ethics. He 
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insists that if we cannot teach the morality of God in the class, 
we can, at least, teach the morality of the Good. There is such 
a thing as the A B C of the conscience, which is fully as impor- 
tant as the A B C of science. La Morale Laique represents the 
irreducible minimum on which all churches and all countries can 
unite. This minimum of instruction, he contends, is necessary 
because of the present crisis, which has put education to the test. 
Nor will education henceforth acquit itself properly by saying, 
“Behold! I am teaching the three R’s!” It must do more. It 
must fit them for life. It must awaken in the child’s mind the 
idea of what is good and right and induce the child to love right 
for its own sake. Buisson was obviously, searching for new 
moral moorings to save the children of men from ever again 
being set adrift. 


Sister Nations an Educational Inspiration to England 

Dr. Michael E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds Univer- 
sity, England, prepared a paper for the Congress on English 
Progress in Education During the Last Twenty-five Years. He 
said that this was a good time to acknowledge public debts rather 
than find fault. 

“In these days of trouble,” he said, “obligations should not 
be forgotten ; on the contrary, we find solace and encouragement 
because they convince us that relationships of mutual service 
will hereafter be renewed. To England, from every one of her 
sister nations there has come an educational inspiration. France 
and Italy, Belgium and Holland, the three Scandinavian King- 
doms have all exerted the same characteristic influence upon 
English educational opinion and practice since 1900. But apart 
from what we Englishmen owe to our fellow-countrymen within 
the United Kingdom and in the overseas dominions of the British 
Empire, our chief debt in the sphere of educational thought and 
administration has been to the United States of America and to 
the German empire. It is hard to say which of the two has 
influenced us the more. Of the two the American educational 
ideal is the more akin to our own. But the German has had for 
us, during recent years, a salutary message, and I am glad to 
find that in all that I have written about German education dur- 
ing the last twenty years, there is nothing that at this hour I 
would wish unsaid.” 


New Zealand Reported Her Needs 
New Zealand reported on a twenty-five year educational 
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survey just completed. The familiar cry of too many fads and 
not enough of the three R’s even in New Zealand was respon- 
sible for the survey. It is reassuring to learn that the Commis- 
sion found that the children of New Zealand are as well grounded 
in the three R’s as they ever were, but are being taught in many 
other ways to be more resourceful. The Commission recom- 
mends more vocational education and the raising of the school 
age. It notes a tendency to force the children into the labor 
market and believes that the solution lies in a higher school age 
limit and more vocational and better vocational training. A 
national council of education is now being created in New Zea- 
land which will put through these recommendations, 


Educational Awakening in South Africa 

South Africa also reports an educational awakening. Edu- 
cation as a national enterprise in South Africa dates back to 
the end of the Boer war. Perhaps the greatest service England 
rendered to the Boers was the help it gave them to establish 
their present system of education. South Africa is also eager 
to learn from other nations. “It sends Oversea Scholars to 
Europe as well as America annually to study foreign school 
systems in the light of South African problems. These prob- 
lems are, how to maintain a national system without bureaucracy, 
how to teach the English and Dutch languages, as required by 
the Constitution, equally well, and how to educate a native popu- 
lation which outnumbers the whites by six to one.” 


An International Bureau of Education 

Some of the leaders of the National Education Association 
and the Congress hope that this Convention has paved the way 
for the establishment of an international bureau of education 
which will make these congresses permanent. But for the war 
such a bureau would have been established a year ago. There 
are plans on the way for a meeting of world educators at Berne 
next November to consider the first steps toward a permanent 
organization of the Bureau. 

The prime purpose of this bureau would be to do away 
with illiteracy wherever it exists. Illiteracy is the ally of igno- 
rance and the great barrier between nation and nation and man 
and man. There are many countries to-day where the masses 
are still unable to read and write. This ignorance has caused 
many wars and mankind will never be safe from war until 
education is truly universal. 
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HAS NEW PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


Newark, N. J., Board of Trade Committee Offers New 

Industral and Vocational System 
A plan on the basis of which a more general industrial and 
vocational system suitable to the needs of Newark may be worked 
out was submitted to the Board of Trade in a preliminary report 
by its special educational committee. The plan, as outlined in the 
report, aims to hold the interest of the children and show the 
parents the usefulness of keeping the child at school as long as 
possible. 


Plan Three-year Course 

The course of study as recommended in the report would 
consume three years and would start when the child has reached 
the age of eleven. Worked out in detail, Mr. Taylor stated, the 
plan would be so arranged that the academic schooling of the 
child and its possible future entry in a high school would not be 
interfered with. 

“The recommendations of your subcommittee involve three 
distinct branches of practical education, namely, industrial, spe- 
cialized and vocational training. They may be defined as follows: 

“First: Industrial Education—This term is understood to 
mean a complete course of study in elementary mechanics, which 
every pupil within its range is required to follow, but in which 
no particular activity is emphasized. 

“Second: Specialized Education—Is that branch of indus- 
trial education wherein the student, after having covered the pre- 
vious course in industrial education, elects activities pointing to- 
ward a vocation. © ; 

“Third: Vocational Education—Is that branch of industrial 
education wherein all industrial activities have been eliminated, 
with the exception of that in which the student concludes to make 
his life’s work. 

“Two or three thousand boys and girls leave our elementary 
schools annually, the causes that lie back of this withdrawal are 
many. They include the lack of interest in the schools and the 
failure on the part of the parent to see sufficient practical good 
in further schooling and the lure of wages combined with the 
financial interests of the home. 


Lack Special Training 
“These children find their way into industries with but little 
or no special training, and, aside from the very few who by 
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power of inherent equality reach a higher plane, they soon reach 
their topmost earning capacity. Wise and sagacious business men 
have long since recognized this condition, and upon it have built 
part-time continuation schools, all of which have been a more or 
less economical success, both to the employe as well as the 
employer. It may be found feasible, with the co-operation of the 
manufacturers, merchants, and other business men of the city of 
Newark to work out a satisfactory plan of part-time schools. 
“One other important factor that should be considered in the 
development of an efficient system of vocational training is that 
of vocational guidance. Indeed, the’ relationship is so intimate 
that to-day they are recognized as two phases of one problem. 
The educator is frequently accosted with the inquiry by a parent, 
‘What shall I do with my boy or girl for his or her best interest ?” 
This problem has not, up to the present time, been solved, nor 
has there been any effective effort made by the educators of the 
country to find a practical and effective solution. Is it not rea- 
sonable for us to expect from our various professional men a 
solution of this important problem? Such provision would result 
in saving the taxpayer large sums of money as well as in saving 
the pupil a great loss of time in selecting his or her life’s work.” 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS ANNOUNCE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLAN 


The National Association of Manufacturers, through its 
Committee on Industrial Education, has published a report which 
contains information of value to industry. 

The report discusses the new law in Pennsylvania, limiting 
the hours of labor for children under sixteen years of age to 
fifty-one hours per week, of which eight hours must be spent in 
a continuation school, providing such a school is established in 
the community, and the Wisconsin law, which has been in 
operation three years, limiting the hours of labor for children 
under sixteen years of age to forty-eight hours per week, of 
which five hours must be spent in a continuation school. 

It is estimated that about 35,000 children in Wisconsin, and 
75,000 in Pennsylvania, are, or will be affected by this legislation. 

In releasing the report for distribution, the chairman of the 
committee, H. E. Miles, who is also president of the Wisconsin 
State Board for Industrial Education, announces that the Wis- 
consin board has decided to employ a man to study the condi- 
tions arising under the operation of the continuation school law, 
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and to work out plans for meeting these conditions with part- 
time, all-day, and evening schools. F. H. Glynn, New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed to the position, with a well-defined 
purpose of developing plans that shall meet the approval of edu- 
cators, representatives of labor, and employers. 

The committee indorses a program for industrial education 
in a community which provides: 

(1) Two-years’ and three-years’ apprenticeship courses 
elective for children fourteen years of age and over who have 
had the equivalent of six years of the elementary school, with 
shop teachers selected frorn the industries, and the instruc- 
tion so co-ordinated with local industries that graduates of the 
courses may be credited with substantial allowances on their 
apprenticeships. 

(2) Elective vocational courses for high school pupils. 

(3) Evening continuation classes for adult workers, and 
day continuation classes for employed workers under sixteen 
years of age. 

(4) Practical training on real work and a commercial 
product. 

(5) Control by a committee of representatives of employ- 
ers and skilled employes under the direction of, and responsible 
to, the regular board of public education, insuring close co-ordina- 
tion between the industrial schools and the regular public schools. 

It is asserted that a program involving these features “is 
especially favored by educators, manufacturers, and representa- 
tives of labor,” and that a community which has such a scheme 
in successful operation, “will have met what, at this time, seems 
to be her full obligation,” in the field of industrial education. 


“OPPORTUNITY” 

Opportunity does not “knock.” Opportunity is not a 
“knocker.” They have even removed the old-time knocker from 
the front door. You push now to get in. Opportunity is but a 
date on the calendar to tell you when to wake up. 

Opportunity is not made by time nor molded by place. Op- 
portunity is created by man. “Opportunities.” thundered Alex- 
ander. “Why, I make opportunities.” Did the world hand Lin- 
coln an opportunity? Did time or place make the man? 

The hour-hand in American history points to working time. 
Most of us have been “knocking off” early—living in hopes of 
having a more favorable opportunity to accomplish something big. 
—The Silent Partner. 
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SCHOOL PLAN GRILLED BY EDUCATORS 


Dr. W. T. Bawden, of Government Bureau of Education, 
Brands Our School System as Socially Unjust and 
Impracticable 


There is something radically wrong with the public educa- 
tion system of this country, in the opinion of four speakers at a 
recent luncheon in San Francisco. Dr. William T. Bawden, of 
the United States Department of Vocational Education, who is 
the head of the committee that is making a survey of the San 
Francisco schools, was a guest. 

None could place his finger on the trouble, but all agreed that 
proper vocational guidance would undoubtedly provide a long 
step toward correcting existing educational evils. 

Dr. Bawden characterized the educational system as being 
socially unjust and as impractical; Berkeley Superintendent of 
Schools Morris C. James said there was something radically 
wrong, but could not say what it was; J. W. McClymonds, for- 
mer Oakland School Superintendent, declared that the existing 
system of providing school finances was all wrong, and Dr. A. S. 
Kelly, member of the Oakland Board of Education, made a plea 
for the divorce of education and politics. 


“System Socially Unjust” 


Dr. Bawden said: 

There is a social injustice in the present system of educa- 
tion, in that the wheel is greased and runs easily for the boys 
and girls of good family in their school life, while the children 
of poor families, who can least afford it, have to pay their way 
through business colleges or correspondence schools, because 
they cannot waste the time on the impractical education which 
the public schools provide. 

Children go to school anyway as a matter of course. They 
go through the elementary grades because everyone else does it; 
they go through high school because they know of nothing else 
to do, they drift through our universities in the same manner. 
They just follow the lines of least resistance. 

And it is the exception, who, after all this education, can 
go out into the world and fight the battle of life successfully. 

Dr.. Bawden explained that vocational guidance would go 
a long way toward correcting these evils. It would, he said, 
make the educational system more democratic, as poor children 
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could learn the trades, the arts, the vocations or the professions 
that they were particularly fitted for. By vocational education, 
he explained, was meant all of the vocations whereby men and 
women make a livelihood. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. V. N. Grubbs, writing from Greenville, Texas, to the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, defines the educational ideals of 
what is known as the “South.” Mr. Grubbs clearly analyzes his 
subject and points to a remedy with unerring aim. 

“For generations the educational system maintained by the 
Southern states inspired in the minds of the children that it was 
socially degrading, if not disgraceful, to personally engage in 
pursuits requiring manual labor and that such work was fit only 
for negroes and ignorant and socially degraded white people. 
They were made to understand they were being educated so that 
they could get away from farm and workshop, and into some pro- 
fession or calling not involving manual labor. 

“These false notions of life prevailed among all classes. 
Those who were forced to work with their hands for a living 
recognized and acknowledged their inferiority. Histories and 
other literature available to our public schools unduly exalted 
military, political, professional and literary achievement, while 
ignoring the importance and respectability of industrial leader- 
ship. Men and women, who through the various avenues of in- 
dustrial activity, had accomplished much for the betterment of 
humanity, were accorded no place in the history of our country’s 
development. 

“The same defects exist today in the histories and literature 
available to our public free schools. This, in my judgment, is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of establishing an efficient and com- 
prehensive system of industrial education, especially in the South- 
ern states, where the old ideas of gentility based upon conditions 
which existed in slavery times persistently cling to the minds of 
the people, few of whom favor any sort of reform or readjust- 
ment of our educational system to existing conditions. 

“In Texas there is a movement to revise our school histories 
and popular literature so that our industrial pioneers and leaders 
who have contributed materially to the country’s industrial prog- 
ress may have recognition. I have written to a few Southern 
newspapers of wide circulation with the hope of securing co- 
operation in the accomplishment of the purpose in view.” 
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TRADE TRAINING IS URGED 


America’s Resources to Be Conserved and Markets Developed 
By Preparing Our Children, Says Commissioner Claxton 


In striking contrast with the upheaval in Europe is the 
peaceful advance of education in the United States as recorded 
in the 1915 report of the Commissioner of Education. 

Educational preparedness is the dominant note of the com- 
missioner’s report. The upbuilding of systems of industrial edu- 
cation, whereby America’s natural resources are to be conserved 
and developed through technical trade training, to the end that 
the nation may render highest service in the markets of the 
world ; the establishment of stronger commercial courses in pub- 
lic high schools, designed to meet the new international trade 
situations involved in the opening of the Panama Canal, the 
European war, and the closer relations between the countries of 
North and South America; the improvement of rural educa- 
tion, so that boys and girls in the country may have equal op- 
portunities with the boys and girls in the city, and that the sig- 
nificance of agriculture and country life in national well-being 
may be fully understood. These and other national problems 
wherein education plays a fundamental part are discussed in the 
report and progress during the current year outlined. 


More Democracy in Education 

In general, the report finds there has been a real increase 
during the year in progress toward that equality of educational 
opportunity which is essential in a democracy. This is indicated, 
declares Commissioner Claxton, in his introduction to the report, 
in “greater interest in the health and care of young children and 
in a better type of home education; in the revival of interest 
in the kindergarten as an integral part of the public school sys- 
tem; in increased appropriations for longer terms and better 
salaries for teachers, particularly in rural communities where 
school terms have been short and salaries of teachers have been 
small; in the enactment of school attendance laws in some of 
the states which have not until now had such laws; in the adop- 
tion of the larger unit of administration of rural schools in sev- 
eral states; in the raising of standards of required preparation 
for teachers in some states and in the extension of the means of 
preparing teachers in normal schools, in departments of educa- 
tion in colleges, and especially in teacher-training classes in high 
schools ; in the increased attendance in high schools; and in the 
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differentiation of work and the adjustment of courses of study 
in schools of all grades to meet the needs of children of varying 
ability and the vocational life of the communities.” 

“Some progress has been made within the year in the re- 
organization of the twelve years of elementary and high schools 
on the basis of two equal periods of six years each. There is 
a better understanding of what college standards should be, and 
colleges are trying more and more to adjust themselves to these 
standards. This is made easier by the constant improvement of 
the public and private high schools and especially of the public 
high schools. 

“The elevation of the standards of professional schools is 
due largely to the demand for higher standards in professional 
life. This has been accelerated by several surveys of profes- 
sional schools made by some of the great educational founda- 


Surveys Demanded 


“The demand for intelligent and comprehensive surveys of 
the equipment, administration and work of individual colleges 
and schools and of state, county and city systems of schools 
continues. The purposes of these surveys is not to find fault, 
but to make an intelligent accounting of the schools and their 
results to the people who support them and are served by them, 
and if possible to discover means of improving them and mak- 
ing them render a fuller measure of service. Within the year 
several very valuable surveys of this kind have been made, and 
more are now under way. The reports of these surveys already 
constitute a unique and valuable body of educational literature.” 


PERMANENT FORMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education from Massa- 
chusetts, who recently delivered an address on “Some Predic- 
tions as to the Future of Vocational Education Based on Massa- 
chusetts’ Experience,” said: 
“Tt is predicted that many, if not most, forms of vocationa 
education will in the future involve three stages, as follows: 
“(a) An introductory stage, when the youth is about to get 
ready for an occupation, or about to pass from a lower grade 
occupation to a higher grade occupation, when he will attend a 
day vocational school for full time, such full time attendance 
ranging, according to the occupation to be prepared for, from 
a few weeks to two, three or four years. 
“(b) This will be followed by a second stage on some part- 
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time, preferably half-time, basis, where the youth will participate, 
on a wage-earning basis, in the occupation, but will give suffi- 
cient time to the vocational school to bring about a fuller de- 
velopment of technical knowledge. The school itself will have 
constructive oversight of the learners’ work in the occupation, 
and the wage paid by the occupation will be reduced sufficiently 
to justify the presence of the young worker as a learner. 

“(c) A third stage will consist in extension classes for per- 
sons already employed for full time. 

“The first two stages will be under the direction of the school, 
and may evehtually be made compulsory; at any rate, they will 
involve compulsory attendance up to 18 years of age. The third 
stage will involve voluntary attendance. 

“On the pedagogical side the most probable development of 
vocational education in the next few years, in both day and even- 
ing schools, will be a further amplification and differentiation of 
the so-called ‘short-unit’ courses. Short-unit courses have in 
them almost unlimited possibilities for effective teaching at com- 
paratively small cost.” 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The Board of Education of Newark, N. J., has inaugurated 
a class in salesmanship in the public schools of that city on be- \ 
half of the employes in the department stores. 


The New York Evening High School for Men has inaugu- 
rated an activity entirely new to the schools of that city. It is 
termed, “Preparatory Course in the School of Hard Knocks to 
the College of Experience.” It was formed to help the working 
student along the lines of his interest, by affiliation with students 
similarly employed and hearing addresses by professional men. 
This class is known as the Business Association, and meets Fri- 
day evenings, when the school is not in regular session. At the 
first meeting of the class a representative of a large paper house 
described the process of paper manufacture, an instructor in 
office practice described the requirements of business in this re- 
spect and an attorney gave some interesting data on the laws of 
bankruptcy. A talk on retail shoe selling completed the even- 
ing’s study. This talk was given by the representative of a large 
retail shoe company. ; 


‘Among those who are enthusiastic over the results of the 
recent N. E. A. convention is Dr. Chadsey, superintendent of 
Detroit schools. He says that of particular interest to De- 
troiters were the discussions which brought out forcibly the 
necessity of modifying grade school organization so as to permit 
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students to receive the particular vocational training best suited 
to their requirements, In this Detroit has been a leader for 
some time. 


The board of education of Calumet, Mich., is preparing to 
submit a proposition to the taxpayers to bond the township for 
$80,000 for the purpose of building a new school. The building 
is to be the most up-to-date graded school building in the penin- 
sula. It is probable that it will be decided to have both wood 
shops and a domestic science or cooking department in the new 
school, making it unnecessary for pupils taking the shop work 
to tramp over to the high school building to get their manual 
training. 


New York University has decided to establish a department 
which will train teachers to take charge of instructing mental 
defectives in public and private institutions throughout the 
country. 


The recent National Foreign Trade Council which met in 
convention at New Orleans devoted a session to industrial train- 
ing. It developed that this organization attaches the highest 
importance to training the youth of the country for the tasks of 
oversea commerce, but that certain deficiencies in elementary 
and secondary education in the public schools leave young men 


poorly equipped. 


Pupils in the manual training and commercial classes at 
the West Philadelphia High School for Boys began working 
recently in the general offices of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. This is part of the plan that is being given a trial, 
to obtain for the students practical instruction and training, to 
prepare them for their life’s work. Before being selected by the 
corporation, the students were asked to pass an examination. 
This eliminated several who failed to come up to the standard 
set by the company. It also assured to the corporation new 
employes who, on beginning the work, were up to the required 
standard to mold them into future employes. The pupils study 
at the high school in the morning and spend their afternoons 
in applying the instruction practically. 


Because the Connecticut State Trade School at South Man- 
chester is the only school in the world which offers instruction 
in practically every branch of silk textile work, it is not sur- 
prising that this recently-opened school is attracting country- 
wide attention. 


The Minneapolis Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking has arranged to open a school to instruct beginners and 
messengers in the fundamental principles of banking, economic 
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and legal. Enough banks have pledged their support to assure 
the inauguration of the work. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
in a recent statement says one of the most significant facts dis- 
closed by an extensive investigation among establishments em- 
ploying 335,000 employes is that in practically all industries, the 
large proportion of women wage-earners are paid low wages— 
wages that in many cases are inadequate to supply a reasonable 
standard of living for women dependent on their own support. 
The bureau has issued a resume of its nineteen-volume report 
on “Condition of Women and the Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States.” It declares that the most striking feature of 
this great labor force “was the extreme youthfulness of those 
employed.” In three of the great industry ‘groups, the South- 
ern cotton group, the glass industry, and the Pennsylvania silk 
group, more than two-thirds of the females employed were 
found to be under twenty years of age. On the other hand, 
the proportion twenty-five years of age or over was great enough 
to suggest the need of vocational training for girls. The im- 
portance of married women among those wage earners is shown 
by the fact that of all of the twenty-seven industries studied only 
three were found in which the proportion of married women 
among those twenty years of age and over was under Io per 
cent. ‘and from this it runs up to 60 per cent. in one industry. 
“Among the families from which these wage-earners come,” the 
report says, “the industrial employment of girls is well nigh 
universal. That this employment was a matter of economic 
necessity is indicated by the fact that from 27 to 43 per cent. 
of the total family income was contributed by the girls of this 
age group. It was found that the women in these industries 
were not earning enough to support themselves independently. 
The report shows the employment of children was extensive and 
serious. They were employed in great numbers, below the 
legal age limit, and for illegal hours. It is stated, however, that 
conditions are improving in this respect, through more compre- 
hensive laws and better enforcement.” 


Hon. Simon D. Fess, member of Congress from Ohio, who 
is also president of Antioch College, predicts that Congress will 
provide for a national university just as soon as the pending 
vocational education bill is out of the way. Dr. Fess, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education in the House of Represen- 
tatives, has stated that he has written a favorable report on the 
vocational education bill.’ “T know of no bill that is so univer- 
sally backed,” he says, “as that on voéational education. When 
that bill is passed it opens the way for a national university.” 


‘Commercial department pupils of Knoxville, Tenn., are 
being inspired with high ideals, not only by business men who 
address-them, but by mottoes. The following impressive para- 
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graph is posted on a blackboard near the door: “Being born a 
certain kind of a man is one thing, being developed into a certain 
kind of a man is a very different thing. Take stock of what 
you are by birth, but pin most of your faith upon what you 
develop yourself into by the intelligent observation, systematic 
study, hard work, and ‘practical experience.” 


The 29 girls who constitute the vocational school at the 
High School for Girls of Reading, Pa., are receiving instruction 
along practical lines which will mean much to them in their 
home life. There is no doubt about the success of the move- 
ment. The course of study is along lines which tend to assist 
the girls in their everyday life. A laundry has been fitted out 
in the basement where they will receive instruction. The course 
includes two periods of laundry work, four periods of cook- 
ing, two periods of sewing, two periods of industrial arts, two 
periods of household management, five periods of English, five 
periods of arithmetic. 


Resolutions favoring industrial education and vocational 
training for the young were laid before President Wilson by 
members of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor, headed by Samuel Gompers. President Wilson said 
he agreed with the organization in the matter. 
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